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FOREWORD 


The real efficiency of a professional school for the education of 
teachers is based not upon buildings, equipment and sites but upon 
the abilities, interests and previous preparation of its students, upon 
its program of professional preparation and upon the professional 
attitude of staff members who are responsible for the instructional 
efficiency of the institution. The state normal schools and the State 
Teachers College at Buffalo offer three-year programs for the prepa- 
ration of elementary school teachers which are based upon high school 
graduation and which require a quality of student performance 
worthy of the best efforts of the students admitted. 


Until two years ago enrolments in these institutions were not 
restricted. Admission was based upon high school graduation or its 
equivalent. For the past two years enrolments have been restricted 
by the Commissioner of Education in accordance with each school’s 
facilities for efficient instruction. The limitation has necessitated 
adoption of other criterions in addition to the completion of an 
approved high school course. Each applicant has, therefore, been 
required to have a high school Regents scholarship average of at least 
72 per cent, a satisfactory rating in a general intelligence test, satis- 
factory ratings in certain specified subject matter tests, good health 
and good moral character. 


This study of the prognosis of teaching ability of students in New 
York State normal schools interprets the following data concerning 
a group of entering students: (1) the results of certain entrance 
examinations; (2) the average of marks received at the close of 
certain semesters; and (3) the ratings of their teaching success at 
the close of the first and second years of public school teaching. The 
investigation shows the relationship between the criterions used in 
the selection of students, normal school success and later teaching 
success. It is the first study to follow a group of students through 
the training period and on into teaching, and the conclusions and 
recommendations are worthy of consideration and discussion by 
normal school and teachers college faculties. The authors raise some 
challenging questions relative to the criterions now used by the State 
in admitting candidates to professional study and with regard to 
present curriculum policies. 


The State Education Department recognizes its indebtedness to 
Doctors Coxe and Cornell for this very valuable contribution to pro- 
fessional literature, and to the normal school faculty members: and 
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public school supervisors, who have given constructive assistance in 
the collection of the data used throughout the study. The State 
Department turns again to normal school and teachers college 
faculties for assistance in the development of a program of admis- 
sions which will give the normal school a type of student most likely 
after three years of professional study to render the State satis- 
factory service in its public schools. 
HERMANN COOPER 


Assistant Commissioner for Teacher 
Education and Certification 
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THE PROGNOSIS OF TEACHING ABILITY OF 
STUDENTS IN NEW YORK STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


INTRODUCTION 


For a number of years the normal schools of the State have been 
considering the problem of how to select students for teacher train- 
ing in such a way as to reduce the number of normal school 
graduates who fail to make a success of teaching. In 1927 a battery 
of tests was given to all entering students in the ten normal schools 
of the State (including the State College for Teachers at Buffalo, 
which still had a three-year training course at that time) in order 
to determine the prognostic value of entrance tests in such a selective 
admissions program. This study was undertaken with the purpose 
of following the students through normal school and one or two 
years of teaching so that there should be actual teaching experience 
for a criterion and not only practice teaching or normal school work. 


The entrance measures used were the following: 

1 Terman Group Test of Mental Ability? 

2 Tressler Minimum Essentials in English Test? 

3 Whipple High School and College Reading Test? 

4 Teachers’ Interest Test — devised for this purpose 

5 Prognosis Test — devised for this purpose and since published’ 

6 High school marks —letter grades transmuted into numerical 
scores 


7 New York Rating Scale for School Habitst (which was filled 
out for each candidate by the principal or teacher of the high school 
from which the student came) 


1 Published by World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 
2 Published by Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, III. 
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In addition to the entrance tests the following data were gathered 
for as many individuals as possible: 


‘ 


a First semester marks in “content” subjects 


‘ 


b First semester marks in “ professional” subjects 


c Comprehensive achievement test of first year’s work (objec- 
tive test devised for the purpose) and referred to as 
““ Second Semester Achievement Test” 


‘ 


d.Sixth semester marks in “ content” subjects 


e Sixth semester marks in “ professional” subjects 
f Marks in practice teaching (fifth or sixth semester ) 


g Rating of teaching ability at end of first year of teaching on 
Ten-Point Rating Scale (devised for the purpose) by local 
supervisor, principal or superintendent 


h Report from teachers themselves as to difficulties experienced 
in first year 


7 Report from local supervisors as to difficulties experienced by 
teachers in first year 


j Rating of teaching ability at end of second year of teaching 
on Ten-Point Rating Scale by local supervisor 


k Rating of teaching ability (for selected teachers) at end of 
first year of teaching, by two expert raters who visited 
class, on Torgerson Diagnostic Rating Scale of Teaching 
Ability (a rating of teaching technic) 

1 Rating of same group by same raters on Almy—Sorenson 
Rating Scale for Teachers (a rating of teaching personality ) 


m Rating of same group by local supervisors on Almy—Sorenson 
Rating Scale for Teachers 

n A general rating of same group by local supervisors (opinion 
of. supervisor as to whether teacher was good, average, or 
poor ) 

The original group examined was composed of about 1850 enter- 
ing students. The number of these who received sixth semester 
marks three years later had dwindled to a few more than 950. The 
number who were located in teaching positions in their first year 
(1930-31) was a little less than 800. The number for whom we 
have ten-point ratings in the second year is about 400. The number 
who were personally visited by two expert raters is a little over 100. 

We may say at the outset that our effort at prognosis was to some 
extent defeated by the lack of agreement among judges as to which 
teachers concerned in this study were most successful. We may say 
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also that we found very few teachers who were regarded as definitely 
unsuccessful. It appears that some selective factor had already been 
at work before the teachers actually got into the field. To what 
extent the elimination of half the number of entering students before 
securing jobs was elimination of those who would probably be least 
successful we do not know. Much of it, perhaps most, was not 
elimination from teaching, but was due to the practice common at 
the time of leaving normal school after two years to teach on a 
limited certificate. Unfortunately we have no data to indicate 
whether the students who were eliminated for this reason were 
selected as to their scholarship or as to their teaching ability. We 
may assume, however, that such elimination as occurs is more waste- 
ful not only in terms of public funds but also in terms of the happi- 
ness and usefulness to society of the individuals eliminated than 
would be a method of selecting students at or before entrance to 
normal school, if the latter could be done. 

While our study has been disappointing in the extent to which we 
can make definite recommendations as to bases for admission of 
students, as indeed have been all other studies of a similar nature, 
we feel that it is worth while to report the study in as brief a form 
as can be done intelligibly, for the light it throws not only on the 
problem of prognosis but on the whole vexed problem of the 
measurement of teaching success. 

The main part of the report is divided into four sections. The 
first section gives a general summary of the test results for the enter- 
ing students. The second section shows how the entrance tests were 
related to achievement in the normal school. In the third section we 
discuss the relation of the tests to the various measures of teaching 
success and show to what extent the tests are prognostic of success 
as measured in various ways and by a composite criterion. In ‘the 
fourth section the problem of the validity of the criterions is 
approached by a study of the differences between the best and poorest 
teachers selected on the basis of these criterions. 
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RESULTS! OF THE ENTRANCH EStS 


Range of test results in each school. A general picture of the 
results of the entrance tests is given by figures 1-7, which show the 
range of score from the tenth to the ninetieth percentile in each 
school in the seven entrance measures used, namely: Terman Intelli- 
gence, Tressler English, Whipple Reading, Teachers’ Interest, 
Prognosis, High School Marks and Habit Rating Scale. When 
standards for comparison are available, they are indicated at the 
right of the graph. Each school is distinguished by a code number 
which will be used throughout the study. 

It may be noted that on the Terman Intelligence Test almost 70 
per cent of the normal school entrants for the State as a whole 
exceeded the median for the last year of high school. In only two 
schools was this point (the thirtieth percentile) lower than the high 
school median.t The tenth percentile for every school is over ten 
points of score higher than the tenth percentile for high school 
seniors, although the ninetieth percentile for high school seniors 
almost reaches the ninetieth percentile for normal school entrants for 
the State as a whole, and exceeds that of one normal school. That 
is, the normal school entrants are definitely selected as to intelligence 
compared with students in the twelfth grade. There are greater 
differences in the scores attained by the lowest 10 per cent and the 
lowest 30 per cent of the different normal schools than there are in 
the medians or higher percentiles of the schools. Evidently some 
schools have to meet the needs of a wider range of student ability 
than others. 

In the Tressler English Test there are greater differences between 
schools in the median and higher percentiles than in the lower. In 
this test the normal schools are very far below the standards for 


1 The use of percentile comparisons may need a word of explanation. “In 
each test we have arranged the scores in order, and divided the number: of 
students into ten groups, each group containing 10 per cent of all the students 
taking the test. The dividing lines between groups are therefore the scores 
attained by the tenth, twentieth, thirtieth ... to ninetieth student out of 
every hundred, when scores are arranged from lowest to highest. The lowest 
tenth or lowest 10 per cent of the students are then at or below the tenth 
percentile point in score, the lowest 30 per cent or lowest three-tenths are at 
or below the thirtieth percentile, the highest 10 per cent are above the ninetieth 
percentile, the highest 30 per cent are above the seventieth percentile, etc. 
Schools may then be compared either by noting the difference in score between 
the score made by the lowest 10 per cent of the school’s enrolment and the 
score made by the lowest 10 per cent of all students, or by noting what per cent 
of the school’s enrolment reaches the tenth percentile score of the whole group. 
If 30 per cent of one school are below the tenth percentile of the whole group, 
obviously that school has a larger number of poor students than the average; 
if only 5 per cent of one school are below the tenth percentile, that school has 
a smaller number of poor students. 
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twelfth grade: the ninetieth percentile for the normal schools of the 
State as a whole is barely above the median for the twelfth grade, 
and the median for the normal schools is well below the twenty-fifth 
percentile for the twelfth grade, and even somewhat below the median 
for the tenth grade. Evidently, these normal school students tended 
to be among the poorer high school students in English, as measured 
by this test. 


In the Whipple Reading Test there is a great deal of variation 
among the different schools in the range of scores. For the State as 
a whole, the range from tenth to ninetieth percentiles is practically 
the same as the high school range but the median is a little higher 
than the high school median. 

The Teachers’ Interest Test and the Prognosis Test were devised 
for the purposes of this study and have therefore no external 
criterions for comparison. It is rather curious that the schools which 
are below the average of the State, both at the median point and at 
the seventieth percentile, in one of these tests tend to be above that 
point in the other test. Whether there is really any compensating 
factor at work or whether this is a chance result can not be stated. 


High school marks were turned into numerical values from one 
to five and averaged (the resulting decimal being omitted), so that 
values of 10-19 indicate A’s; 20-29, B’s; 30-39, C’s; etc. It is 
evident that very few A averages are found among normal school 
entrants except in one school and that the largest number of marks 
is B, 

The Habit Rating Scale was filled out by the high school from 
which the student came, since the normal schools were not sufficiently 
acquainted with the students to rate them at the time of entrance. 
Considering the diversity of persons concerned in the ratings, it is 
surprising to find so little difference between the schools. The 
differences among either the highest or the lowest tenth, however, 
are much greater than the differences in the middle of the range. 
Few pupils in any school have ratings which would indicate only 
average possession of the nine traits rated. The ninetieth percentile 
in four schools is at the highest score possible and the ninetieth per- 
centile for all schools together is very close to the highest possible 
score. Unfortunately we do not know how twelfth grade students 
in general would be rated on this scale, but at least we can say that 
normal school entrants are rated very high. 

The number of students involved in these entrance measures is 
shown in table 1. The measures give a fairly complete sampling of 
students except in the case of high school marks for School 8, where 
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the data are given for only about a third of the students. The largest 
number of students involved in any of the measurements was 1863 
(Whipple Reading) and the smallest number was 1635 (Habit 
Rating Scale). 

Variations among schools as to students in the highest and 
lowest tenths. The graphs presented show that the normal 
schools differ in the character of their best and poorest students as 
much as or more than in that of their average students. We can 
present a little more clearly the facts regarding the most extreme 
students at each school by showing the percentage of the students 
of each school which exceeded the ninetieth percentile of all students 
and the percentage which fell below the tenth percentile of all 
students. The per cent in different schools falling in the lowest tenth 
of all students on the Terman Test varies from 4.2 per cent in 
School 7 to 18.7 in School 0 (table 2). That is, School 0 has almost 
four times as large a proportion of the poorest students (poorest in 
terms of an intelligence test) as School 7. In high school marks, 
School 1 has only 1.3 per cent of the lowest tenth, while School 3 
has 14.9 per cent. It will be noticed by comparing the percentages 
for one school in different entrance measures (vertically instead of 
horizontally in the table) that no school has either more or less than 
10 per cent of its students in the lowest tenth on every measure. 
School 0 comes nearest to having more than its share of low students 
in all tests. More than 10 per cent of its students are in the lowest 
tenth in all measures except high school marks. School 1 seems to 
be most consistent in having less than 10 per cent in the lowest tenth, 
Whipple Reading being the only measure in which it has more than 
10 per cent. School 6 also has less than 10 per cent in all measures 
except high school marks. 


In regard to the proportion of students who exceed the ninetieth 
percentile (that is, are in the highest tenth) of all students, we find 
the greatest variation in high school marks. The percentage of each 
school which falls in the highest tenth varies from 0.5 per cent of 
School 8 to 25.5 per cent of School 1. At this end of the range we 
find that School 8 is most likely to have less than 10 per cent of the 
best pupils on all tests, and School 1 to have more than 10 per cent. 
Schools with a high percentage of students in the lowest tenth are 
not always those with the lowest percentage in the highest tenth. 
School 0, which had many poor students, also tends to have many 
of the best. That is, the normal schools differ in the range of ability 
of their students, some schools having a more heterogeneous student 
body than others. 
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Tendencies for students’ ratings to be consistently low or high 
in various measures. The most usual method of reporting test 
relationships is by presenting the intertest correlations. These were 
not worked out for the whole student body but are available for a 
selected group of 89 cases who were followed through graduation 
and a year of teaching. These correlations, shown in table 3, are 
presented merely as a means of general orientation to the degree of 


TABLE 3 
Intertest correlations 
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Note. These correlations are based on 89 cases who were graduated, obtained 
teaching positions, and were rated in their first year of teaching. They are 
obviously not a random sampling of entering students. They are the cases 
involved in a multiple correlation with teaching success. The correlations are 
in general somewhat higher than were obtained in a random sampling of cases 
used to analyze the Prognosis Test. 


relationship between tests, which we shall take up from a somewhat 
different angle. No particular comment is needed on these correla- 
tions ; they are of the usual order obtained by such testing programs. 
The tests correlate more highly with each other and with school 
marks than with Habit Rating marks. 

For the purpose of considering what possibilities for selective 
admissions might be found in low test scores, which is our present 
purpose, it is more pertinent to inquire how many students who are 
low in one measure are also low in others, and how many are high. 
Table 4 shows the percentage of the lowest tenth of students on each 
entrance measure which fell in the lowest three-tenths (below the 
thirtieth percentile) on each other measure, and the percentage which 
fell in the highest three-tenths (above the seventieth percentile) on 
each other measure. The Terman Intelligence Test is the measure 
on which those who are in the lowest tenth are the most likely to fall 
below the thirtieth percentile in other measures and, conversely, least 
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likely to be found among the best three-tenths of students in any 
other measure. The Prognosis Test is the second most consistent 
measure for selecting poor students, and the Tressler English Test 
is third. But on the average, a third or more of the students in the 
lowest 10 per cent of any one of these three tests will be above the 
thirtieth percentile on each of the other measures. Less than 10 
per cent of these poorest students, however, are to be found among 
the highest tenth of the students on other tests. The Habit Rating 
Scale is evidently the least related to the other measures. On the 
average, only a little over 40 per cent of the lowest tenth in Habit 
Rating are below the thirtieth percentile on other tests, while about 
18 per cent of them are above the seventieth percentile. 

Table 5 shows the same facts for each normal school separately for 
certain of the measures. The number of cases involved is small, 
however, and the differences between schools are not significant 
unless they are large. In general, differences found do not reach 
the criterion of statistical validity. 

Low test scores as a basis for selective admissions. Since we 
find that some students who are among the lowest on any one of 
these measures are among the highest on some other measure, it 
would obviously be unfair to consider the possibility of eliminating 
candidates on the basis of any one measure alone. It is apparent 
from table 2 that one normal school does (or did at this time) 
eliminate candidates largely on the basis of high school marks, yet 
some students with the lowest marks (of whom there are only 
1.3 per cent in that school) are found among the best students in 
other tests. 

We therefore found for each school the percentage of the whole 
number of entering students who were in the lowest tenth on any 
test, on any two tests, on any three tests etc. Table 6 shows these 
percentages. As they are based on the whole number of students in 
each school, the differences between schools are much more likely 
to be significant than in table 5. We find differences among schools 
ranging from about one-quarter of all students in one school who 
are in the lowest tenth in at least one test to one-half of the students 
in other schools. If it should prove to be desirable to eliminate 
approximately 10 per cent of the present enrolment (as was regarded 
as probable at the beginning of this inquiry) it would apparently be 
possible to eliminate about this number of the poorest students by 
taking those who were in the lowest tenth on at least three of the 
measures. Whether these would necessarily prove to be the poorest 
teachers after they were graduated, we could not determine at this 
stage. 
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TABLE 5 


Percentage of scores of lowest tenth in each normal school on Terman, 


Tressler and Prognosis tests falling in lowest three-tenths 
on other tests 


TERMAN — LOW TENTH 


SCHOOL In lowest three-tenths on 
Tressler Whipple | Prognosis Rivas Hs ne 
| | | 
0 is 85 100 54 33 
1 af 77 88 7 38 
2 | 83 75 92 50 57 
5) | 57 74c 82 78 42 
4 | 59 76 90 56 54 
5 52a 87 | 83 73 35 
6 | 83 75 83 50 56 
7 | SUC ene 100c 75 75 Z5 
8 | 80b 80 100 60 80 
9 92a 92 87 48 64 
TRESSLER — LOW TENTH 
SCHOOL In lowest three-tenths on 
Terman Whipple | Prognosis (ae Ree 
0 88 : 75 100 | 72 43 
1 | 60d 80 Or ae 33 
2 | ia 58 57 41 46 
3 79 67 75 5d, 52 
4 86e Lys 8lf 43 38 
5 | 88 76 65 64 38 
6 | 79d 57 62 69 50 
Z | 88 67 78 56 25 
8 50e 50 75 100 75 
9 | 79 | 81 67 is 58 


Note. Indications of the reliability of the differences are given by the following 


illustrations : 
a The difference between 92 per cent and 52 per cent (40) is more than three times 
the standard error of the difference. Ne G 1h. aq. 


od = + 

ny Nn, 

b The difference between 50 per cent and 80 per cent (30) is just equal to the 
standard error of the difference. 

c The difference between 74 per cent and 100 per cent (26) is less than the standard 
error of the difference. 

d The difference between 79 per cent and 60 per cent (19) is just slightly larger 
than the standard error, 

e The difference between 86 per cent and 50 per cent (36) is 1.4 times the standard 
error. 

f The difference between 81 per cent and 53 per cent (28) is 1.8 times the standard 
error. 

g The difference between 90 per cent and 60 per cent (30) is 1.8 times the standard 
error. 
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TABLE 5 (concluded ) 


Percentage of scores of lowest tenth in each normal school on Terman, 
Tressler and Prognosis tests falling in lowest three-tenths 
on other tests 


PROGNOSIS — LOW TENTH 


SCHOOL In lowest three-tenths on 
Terman Tressler Whipple ae ee, eae 
0 100 62 69 46 58 
1 68 53 68 6 33 
2 83 83 56 53 41 
* Fe 72 12 54 41 
4 89 74 82 83 55 
5 | 90g 43 86 65 40 
6 | 81 50 "5 60 36 
ri | 60g 55 82 55 50 
8 | 75 50 88 38 38 
9 | 92 92 91 50 33 
| 
| TEACHERS’ INTEREST —LOW TENTH 
SCHOOL In lowest three-tenths on 
High : 
Terman | Tressler | Whipple | Prognosis eeaes Benda 
arks 
0 80 70 80 80 50 | 30 
1 58 75 58 58 28 
2 52 52 52 43 48 36 
3 62 58 58 46 Zi 57 
4 81 56 88 81 64 79 
5 66 40 81 53 44 34 
6 53 53 53 53 42 53 
7 67 83 83 67 83 33 
8 86 57 v2 86 57 43 
9 49 61 79 42 42 36 
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NORMAL SCHOOL WORK 


Correlations between entrance measures and achievement in 
normal school. The first step in determining the relation of the 
entrance measures to the work of the student in normal school was 
to correlate the entrance measures with normal school marks. This 
has been done for the average of first semester marks in “ content ”’ 
subjects and in “ professional” subjects, for the average of sixth 
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TABLE 6 


Percentage of students taking tests in each normal school who were in 
lowest tenth on one or more tests 


SCHOOL | 1 OR MORE | 2 OR MORE | 3 OR MORE | 40R MORE | 5 OR MORE 6 
0 43 .6a 235.0 14.0 9.8 4.2 1.4 
1 27/0 9.8 3.9 72 4 darn 
2 39.4 16%2 7.9 aro ay 4 
3 48.2 24.0 10.4 oO A) ae 
4 50.9 25.2b 132 7.8 Zam we 
Be 43.1 2550 B33 4.0 2.0 
6 37.8 1576 | 6.8 253 0. 

7 50.0 12 tore} Cee A: nel 
8 2942 23.4 12.8 6.4 Ag 
9 46.0 2057 1733 6.6 1.9 


Nore. Illustrations of the degree of reliability of differences are given by the following: 
a Difference between 43.6 per cent and 27.7 per cent is exactly four times its P.E, 
b Difference between 25.2 per cent and 12.1 per cent is 4.4 times its P.E. 


semester marks in these two groups and for the mark in practice 
teaching, which was sometimes given in fifth semester and sometimes 
in sixth. In order to have some objective measure of normal school 
work which would be comparable in all schools, the first year’s work 
at the end of the second semester was measured by an objective test 
constructed for this purpose. The correlations for each school are 
shown in tables 7, 8 and 9 and the average of various groups oH 
correlations is presented in table 10. 


Perhaps the most striking point about these correlations is the 
extent to which they vary in different schools. Within a single 
school, correlations of normal school marks with each of the entrance 
measures tend to cluster within a fairly narrow range around their 
central tendency, but the correlations of school marks with any single 
entrance test in the different schools show no consistency whatever. 
An illustration of this may be seen in table 7, A, Schools 3 and 4. 
In School 3, correlations of first semester professional marks with 
the entrance tests are below .10 in four cases and between .15 and 
.20 in three, the average being .11. In School 4, six of the correla- 
tions are between .30 and .40 and one is .52, the average being .39. 
In School 3 the Terman Test correlates with marks to the extent of 
.04 and in School 4 to the extent of .40, and the Prognosis Test in 
School 3 has a correlation of .05 and in School 4 of .52. A similar 
trend is observable for these two schools in the first semester correla- 
tions with marks in content courses, although not so extreme, 
and also in sixth semester correlations with professional marks. In 
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sixth semester correlations with content courses, however, there is 
not much difference in the degree of correlation, and School 3 yields 
slightly higher correlations than School 4. 


TABLE 8 


Correlations of second semester achievement test with entrance measures 


SCHOOLS 
ENTRANCE 

MEASURES | | | | | | 

0 1 Vs 3 4 5 | 6 | 7 8 9 
| | | 

| | 
LeLiniaitaeoet ea: 661s 717{ . 54% 26172759 2. 7a ee OG | .60 
i resslene tis samsiar: 66-1. 51%) 2465) $58 4%. 61 e558). 64s aS: ee ao 
AV lai ppilemnerss scan Ob te 35.1 «3041. Ome col AO a) 238 ele ae ee 
Teachers’ Interest.| .54 |[>.41-+ .33 (0137) | .49e) 243° 419) $48 |) J42eer 24 
Prosnosis | .\607 sf sJ2ue. O21) . 5201 54 tee Lo OF ane | .65 | .60 | .64 
High, School /Marks}: 7, 39010757.)| 593313. 50) 12. O63 mun oy elena | .34 | .41 
Habit Rating foe 06012122 | 234215919 aes So cree | “28 | e4eet aa 

| | | | | 

| | | 

AVETAS OO nut | .51 | .48 | SGA STAG. O7 || coe Bee | 48 | .49 | .41 
| 


In comparing any school for first and sixth semester, however, 
we find apparently inexplicable inconsistencies. For example, in 
the first semester, professional marks are found to have a higher 
correlation with high school marks than with any other entrance 
measure in Schools O, 1 and 2, and these correlations are, respectively, 
.46, .43 and .31. By the sixth semester, however, the correlations 
between professional marks and high school marks have dropped 
to .35, .12 and .09 and are now among the lowest correlations. On 
the other hand, in School 4, the correlation in the first semester was 
.38 and in the sixth semester had risen to .42, while in School 5 it 
rose from .17 to .43. 


In general, first semester marks are correlated with entrance 
measures to a slightly higher degree than sixth semester marks, but 
this is not true for all schools (table 10). Again, the correlation 
tends to be slightly higher with content subjects than with profes- 
sional subjects, although two schools are exceptions to this. Taking 
all schools together, the entrance measure which gave the highest 
correlation with normal school marks in the first semester was high 
school marks; in the sixth semester, the Terman Test. 


The only entirely consistent result-shown by any of these correla- 
tions is the lack of any relation between entrance measures and prac- 
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tice teaching marks. The correlation is close to zero in every school 
except School 0, where it is .27, and it is close to zero with each of 
the entrance measures separately. 


When an objective test of attainment is used instead of normal 
school marks, however, as was done in the second semester (table 8), 
the correlations are much higher and much more consistent from 
school to school. Judged by an objective test criterion, the Terman 
Test and the Prognosis Test yield fairly high correlations with the 
ability to do normal school work. But the low and inconsistent cor- 
relations with normal school marks and the lack of correlation with 
practice teaching marks leave the issue unsettled as to whether there 
is no relation between the entrance measures and teaching ability, or 
whether the normal school marks, both in practice teaching and in 
other subjects, are too ambiguous to afford a very satisfactory 
criterion. 


Analysis of normal school marks. A study of the normal 
school marks may throw some light on the validity of the criterion. 
We have selected three aspects of the question which are related to 
the problem of student selection. These are: (1) the question of 
which students are eliminated, (2) the distribution of marks given in 
the different normal schools to all students and to those in the lowest 
tenth on entrance measures, and (3) a comparison of the marks 
given in first semester and in sixth semester to all students and to 
those in the lowest tenth on entrance measures. In the last case, 
the results of the objective achievement test given at the end of the 
second semester are also included. 


Elimination could of course be determined with greater exactness 
from registrars’ records than from the data we have. It is possible 
that there are unrecognized errors in the assumptions we are making 
here. We are assuming: (1) that practically all entering students 
took the entrance tests and that all those who took any of the tests 
did enter ; (2) that the semester marks reported by the normal schools 
at the end of the first and sixth semesters included all of the tested 
groups who were still in normal school at the end of that semester.’ 
If these assumptions are approximately correct, we can say that over 
25 per cent of the students who entered left normal school before 
the end of the first semester and that approximately half of them 
left before the end of the sixth semester (See table 11). The 
normal schools vary greatly in their “ holding power,” if we might 
call it that. School 0, for example, gave practice teaching marks 


1 This assumption is known to be incorrect for two schools. (See table 11, 
footnote a) 
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(in fifth or sixth semester) to 82 per cent of the entering group, 
School 4 to only 27 per cent. This study covered the years of 
transitional requirements for elementary teachers and many students 
undoubtedly left to teach on a “ limited normal certificate’ after two 
years, while others with incomplete training returned to complete 
their normal school work. The number of graduates in 1930 was 
larger than the number of 1927 entering students in all but two 
schools.! 


When we compare the amount of survival of all students in the 
sixth semester with the survival of those in the lowest tenth on each 
of the entrance measures (compare table 12 and table 11), we find 
only two schools (Schools 0 and 9) in which the average percentage 
of the lowest tenth in various entrance measures which completed 
sixth semester is to any extent smaller than the percentage of the 
whole number of students. If we compare the percentage surviving in 
sixth semester in each school with the percentage of the lowest tenth 
on the separate entrance measures surviving in the same school, 
School 9 seems to be the only one in which there appears to be any 
consistent tendency for elimination to occur more often among the 
students of the lowest tenth. We find very great inconsistencies 
between schools in regard to separate tests. In School 4, for 
example, 87 per cent of the lowest tenth on Terman survive, while 
in School 9, the percentage is only 25. In School 7, 100 per cent 
of the lowest tenth on Habit Rating survive, and in School 9, 23 per 
cent. Elimination does not occur more often among the lowest on 
one test than on another; in fact, it seems entirely unrelated to the 
tested abilities of the students. 


When we turn to the distribution of the marks given in normal 
school, we find an explanation for the lack of correlation with the 
entrance tests. Less than a quarter of the marks given in any school 
are other than B or C (table 13). With so small a range of marks, 
correlations will necessarily be low. We find that schools also vary 
in their practice of giving very low or very high marks. School 4 
gives the smallest per cent of A’s and the largest per cent of E’s. 
In Schools 2, 3 and 8 we find almost. no failing marks, while 
Schools 0, 1 and 4 give 2 per cent or more of failing marks. 


Table 14 may be compared with table 13, to see whether the 
students who were in the lowest tenths on the entrance measures 
tended to receive high marks less frequently and low marks more 


1W. WaACoxe and E. L. Cornell. Pre-Service and In-Service Training of 
Elementary School Teachers. Educational Monograph of New York State 
Teachers Association, No. 2, 1932. .(See table 10, p. 17) 
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frequently than all students. This is generally true, although the 
difference between the poorest students on tests and all students 1s 
not very marked and there are occasional exceptions. In School 3, 
for example, there were no marks of E among the lowest tenths on 
tests, although some marks of E were given in the school. In 
general, the marks of the lowest tenths are lower than the average, 
but we nevertheless find some A’s among the lowest tenth, even 
though only a very small percentage of all students received marks 


of A. 


There is some evidence that the marks given in the first semester 
and in the sixth semester are not comparable. At least it is clear 
that more low marks than high marks were given in the first semester, 
while the opposite is the case in the sixth semester (table 15). This 
tendency is true for almost every school in both content and pro- 
fessional subjects, in spite of great differences in the actual per- 
centages in the various schools. It is true for practice teaching in 
all but one school. School 5 is exceptional in this respect: It gave 
A’s to only 1 per cent of students in practice teaching and marks of 
D or Eto 7 per cent. Three schools gave no practice teaching marks 


below C. 


It must be remembered, however, that while these students include 
all students in the first semester, they represent only about half of 
the total number of sixth semester students. They may be on the 
whole the better students, but it would be very unlikely that the 
distribution of the marks of the other half of sixth semester students 
could so weight the poorer end as to make the percentages of high 
and low marks comparable in both semesters. 


Table 16 gives a comparison of the low and high marks received 
by students who were in the lowest tenth on certain of the entrance 
measures. The percentages of all students, from table 15, are 
included for comparison. In the first semester, there are fewer A’s 
and more D’s or E’s among the lowest tenth on each of the five 
measures reported than among all students. ‘This is true also in the 
sixth semester except on Habit Rating, although there is much less 
difference between the lowest tenth and all students in the sixth 
semester than in the first. It is interesting to note that although 
none of the lowest tenth on high school marks received A’s in content 
subjects in the first semester, 11.4 per cent of them received A’s in 
practice teaching. The per cent of the lowest tenth on each entrance 
measure which fell below the thirtieth percentile and exceeded the 
seventieth percentile on the second semester achievement test is also 
included in the table. If we can say that the lowest 30 per cent on 
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the achievement test are doing below average work, then it is apparent 
that about twice as many of the students lowest on entrance tests 
were doing poor work in the second semester as had received marks 
below C in the first semester. If the entrance tests measure ability, 
therefore, and if the second semester achievement: test measures 
achievement, then semester marks do not appear to be an adequate 
measure of either. If the tests are not a valid criterion by which to 
judge the marks, nevertheless the variation between schools and 
between semesters in the marks given makes it evident that the marks 
themselves are not comparable measures and therefore equally invalid 
at least for comparing students from different schools. 

We can therefore say that while the abilities of students as judged 
by entrance tests seem to have little relation to normal school marks, 
this may be evidence of lack of validity of the marks rather than of 
the tests. We turn therefore to our final section, a study of the 
entrance tests as related to teaching success. 


HOW THE BNTRANCE TESTS WERECREEA TED ic 
THE RATING: OF STEAGCHING SSUeCHSs 


It was stated at the outset that our results would be disappointing 
since we were unable to secure a highly valid criterion of teaching 
success. We have referred in the introduction to the various kinds 
of ratings we have on these teachers. The Ten-Point Rating (on a 
scale we devised for this purpose) was secured from the supervisors 
of approximately 550 teachers who had been tested at entrance to 
normal school. The other ratings were limited to a selected group 
of 112 teachers who were visited by two expert judges and rated on 
two published rating scales for teachers. These teachers were also 
rated on one of these scales by their supervisors and were given a 
so-called “ general rating”’ by them (that is, above average, average 
or below average). We have therefore one rating of a fairly large 
group, which can be checked by comparison with other ratings of a 
rather small group. The small group was selected with considerable 
care in order to obtain a representative sampling from each norma! 
school and actually does give us a fair sampling of the total range of 
tested ability, with some minor fluctuations. The percentage of the 
visited group above and below the medians of all tested students is 


shown by the following: Sorat 
semester 
| Terman Tressler Prognosis achievement 
Above median .... DLLo 44.7 58.9 5275 


Below median. .... AfaZ Gye us) ral of 4715 
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Prognostic value of entrance tests as indicated by correlations 
with the Ten-Point Rating. We may consider first the rating 
of teaching of the larger group on the Ten-Point Rating Scale. We 
have two ratings of teachers on this scale, one made at the end of 
their first year of teaching, the other at the end of their second year. 
The correlations of this scale with the entrance measures are shown 
in table 17. They are all approximately zero with the exception of 
Habit Rating, which reaches the order of r = .1. But we observe 
that achievement in normal school and even practice teaching marks 
are not much better indications of teaching success as judged by the 
Ten-Point Rating. Either tested ability and normal school marks 
do not prognosticate teaching success or the Ten-Point Rating is not 
a valid criterion of teaching success. 

Comparison of various ratings of teachers. We can, fortu- 
nately, check the ten-point rating by several other ratings on the 
smaller group which was visited by two expert raters who observed 
the teacher for a period and rated her on two scales. One scale 
was the Torgerson Diagnostic Teacher Rating Scale of Instructional 
Activities, which attempts to evaluate characteristics of the teaching 
technic. The other was the Almy-Sorenson Rating Scale for 
Teachers, which is a rating of personal qualities or personality traits 
regarded as important in teachers.t Each of the two raters made 
his or her rating independently of the other, but compared ratings 
and sometimes changed certain items in the light of combined obser- 
vations. The raters did not compromise upon items on which they 
disagreed, however, if discussion did not change their opinion. 
This procedure ought to give about as similar ratings of an individual 
as could ever be obtained from two judges, but the correlations 
between the ratings of the two judges on the same scale are not so 
high as we might expect to get by this method. ‘They are: 


FLOTPErSOL,. 2 TAtELS s,ciey a2 te aa aaT hice LA) 
EXIT yr OLClisON, 2 Tales Peete tacts RN eee 


The difference in the size of these correlations indicates clearly that 
much better agreement can be expected as to the technic of con- 
ducting a recitation, when the judges observe the same period, than 
as to the teacher’s personality under’ the same conditions.’ | 

This result was anticipated, since it is difficult to judge personal 
qualities without longer acquaintance. We therefore had the super- 
visors of these teachers (the same supervisors who used the Ten- 


1 For further discussion of these ratings see. Pre-Service and In-Service 
Training of Elementary School Teachers, Chap. V. 
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Correlations of ten-point rating of 550 teachers by supervisors with 
entrance measures and normal school work 


TEN-POINT RATING OF 
TEACHING 


First Year Second Year 


Entrance measures 


SDETITIAT ics tse ore: Shee Cas Me eae eee —.06 | mriiy 
PD PESSIER® cay! vin erste Mate ter eae 00 | + .06 
IW Hipple i eee eae —.02 + .04 
Teachers’) Interest. nal aetna eae ee Ul ar NY: 
Prognosis sisee seis) POR ada tet a oe ee —.03 t.05 
Habit2Rating 4 3h. eee ee eee | tii pe Sr eac BL: 

a ee 

Normal school work | 
Second semester achievement ............. —.03 | —.01 
Practicesteaching, yee a ee ee eengies: any Al 

| 

| | 

Numbet: dfecases, ..cracen enn) eee eee | 467 to 544 | 364 to 417 


Point Rating Scale) also rate them on the Almy-Sorenson Scale. 
The supervisors agreed in their own ratings on the two different 
scales much better than they agreed with the visiting raters on the 
same scale, as is shown by the correlations. 


Almy-Sorenson Scale, supervisors and raters............ Rie oy! 
Almy-Sorenson Scale and Ten-Point Rating, supervisors... r= .67 


These correlations are susceptible of more than one interpretation. 
They might mean that the visiting raters did not know the teachers 
well enough to give reliable ratings, which is probably true to some 
extent. They might mean, on the other hand, that when supervisors 
make a judgment of general teaching success (as on the Ten-Point 
Scale) they judge more in terms of personality traits than of teach- 
ing technics. We might have determined whether this were true if 
the supervisors had also used the Torgerson Scale, but unfortunately, 
they did not. We can, however, compare the Almy-Sorenson and 
the Torgerson ratings made by the visiting raters with the Ten-Point 
Seale. If the Ten-Point ratings should be based largely on per- 
sonality judgments, we should expect that the correlation of this 
scale with the Almy-Sorenson Scale would be higher than its corre- 
lation with the Torgerson Scale. 
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The correlations are as follows: 


Almy-Sorenson (raters) and Ten-Point Rating 


Ce DCG VISES: Mert eeeee ete rate ts aenrue et ot eee et es ete ip eee ba 
Torgerson (raters) and Ten-Point Rating (super- 
VISORS i veces a5 0 Sr eee IRE. Tar a ingens! 4 il 


The difference is in the direction indicated but it is not very large. 
This, however, might be partly due to the lower reliability of the 
Almy-Sorenson ratings as compared with the Torgerson. 

When the raters’ and supervisors’ judgments on Almy-Sorenson 
were combined, the correlation was considerably higher, both with 
the Ten-Point Scale and with the Torgerson Scale. In this case, the 
correlation was higher with the Torgerson Scale. 

Almy-Sorenson (combined) and Ten-Point Rating. . i oe Ae) 

Almy-Sorenson (combined) and Torgerson......... te hes 

The Ten-Point Rating was, as has been stated before, used by the 
supervisors in two successive years. The agreement between the 


ratings of the same individuals in the first and second year was, for 
422 cases: 


heuer oint. Ratio. 93. lean ol O32 ee rire a 3 


Considering that we should expect teachers to change their relative 
positions somewhat between the end of their first and second year 
of experience, this correlation seems to indicate a fair amount of 
consistency in supervisors’ opinions. 


TABLE 18 


Correlations of other measures of teaching success of 112 teachers with 
entrance measures and normal school work 


ALMY- 
sonsox | Tocttsow | convosis 
SCALE 
Entrance measures 
Besiniais dfs ek 3 Wet EA +.09 | +410 +..03 
ULES Cg ae 1,09 meee seks 
Milmipplats weirs. G72 £25. 2500 +10 + .08 ears 
Teachers’ Interest .........-. +.09 + .09 SaelU 
MR RGSIST 7, ket cake + cnnieete “ia. LO = med Oh; + .08 
High School Marks......... —.05 00 + .08 
PIA ating af... ost eee —.04 ==, 05 —-.05 
| 
Normal school work 
Second semester achievement. 10 Tel tama 
PI Partice TeACHiNe yey ae ee eo ee SE. yf OREN +728 
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The Almy-Sorenson and Torgerson ratings of the first year were 
also correlated with the Ten-Point Ratings of the second year. The 
correlations were naturally lower for the second year than for the 
first, but that of the second year’s Ten-Point Rating with the Almy- 
Sorenson was nevertheless higher than the first year’s Ten-Point 
Rating with the Torgerson. 


Almy-Sorenson (combined) and Ten-Point 


Rating; 103 le 2k 6 larg fountain een eeres eres 6! 
LOB 2 ee itch best take pts parce eke ee ace | ons HE 
Torgerson and Ten-Point Rating, 1931..... Ts.41 
132. tree Thos eOe 


This discussion of the intercorrelations.of the various rating 
devices leaves us with the impression that we have no criterion of 
teaching success in which we can place much confidence. We may 
add, however, that the ratings do not seem to have any less validity 
than the normal school marks. 


Prognostic value of entrance tests as indicated by correlations 
with Almy-—Sorenson and Torgerson ratings. Although our 
criterions were disappointing, we investigated the relation of the 
entrance measures to the ratings made by the visiting raters. The 
correlations of the careful ratings made by a small selected group of 
experienced raters on carefully standardized rating scales are no 
more significant than those made by a large number of supervisors 
on the admittedly rough Ten-Point Scale. (See tables 18 and 17.) 
We therefore thought it worth while, since one measure of teaching 
success seemed no better than another, to develop a composite 
criterion of all the measures we had, to learn whether this would 
yield higher correlations or could be used to obtain a multiple correla- 
tion high enough to have any prognostic value. The results were 
negative, as the correlations of the entrance tests with the composite 
criterion’ show (table 18). The multiple correlation of the seven 
entrance measures with the composite criterion yielded the value 
R = .263, which corrected for attenuation, became R =.31. 


Prognostic value of combined low scores on the entrance tests. 
It was pointed out in the first section of this report that we could 


1 The composite criterion was made up of seven items: (1) decile standing 
on Almy-Sorenson (combined); (2) decile standing on Torgerson; (3) Ten- 
Point Rating; (4) index of difficulties of discipline; (5) index of difficulties 
of organization; (6) index of difficulties of routine; (7) index of difficulties 
of understanding children. These indices were derived from the difficulties 
reported both by the teachers themselves and by their supervisors. See 
Pre-Service and In-Service Training. 
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probably select the poorest students among the entrants by taking 
those who were in the lowest 10 per cent on at least three of the 
entrance measures. There were nine of these students in the visited- 
rated group of 112 teachers. Table 19 shows how they stood in 
normal school and on the various rating scales. Seven out of eight 
measured were below the thirtieth percentile on the second semester 
achievement test and none were above the seventieth percentile in 
any of the normal school measures. It would therefore be correct 
to say that these were among the poorest students both in ability 
and in accomplishment. In actual teaching situations, however, 
some were judged to be among the best, and about half were above 


TABLE 19 


Percentile standing in normal school marks and teacher ratings of nine 
students who were in lowest tenth on at least three of the seven 
entrance measures 


NORMAL SCHOOL MEASURES 


PERCENTILE 
RANK Second Sixth Sixth Practice 
Semester Semester Semester Teaching 
Achievement Content Professional Marks 
| 
mhaversith me: : fs 2 a‘: A 
Below 50th:...... 8 5 8 B 
| a 4 
Above 70th ...... | * ig | . D 
Below!) 30th’... ... 7 3 6 E 
| | | 
| | 
PMTIAIET hs ls x... | 8 | 7 8 Number 7 
RATING OF TEACHING SUCCESS 
PERCENTILE ) | A 
RANK | eI . : 
Almy- | | Ten-Point | Ten-Point | Composite 
Sorenson | TTSerson | “4934 1932 Rating 
Above Penett) | 4 a 2 ‘J | 3 
Below 50th lees 5 6 3 3 | 3 
Above 70th ..... 1 3 Z 1 AS 
Below 30th ..... 3 3 1 3 3 
| 
Weber .o5.55-¢ 9 9 5 4 | 6 
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the median on the various scales. Apparently there are elements of 
successful teaching which have not been touched upon by the meas- 
ures we have used. 


WEA IEE Be Cs UR R LCN ss VU Ls be 


Validity of the criterions as judged by differences between 
good and poor teachers selected by these criterions. Assuming 
the validity of any of the criterions, the data indicate that high school 
marks, intelligence tests, achievement tests and normal school marks 
do not have much relation to teaching success. Possibly, however, 
the difficulty is with the criterions. Perhaps we have not succeeded 
in measuring success with sufficient refinement to yield high corre- 
lations with other measures. Perhaps if we should select the best 
and poorest teachers on the basis of our criterions, we should find 
that there were measurable differences between them. Whether we 
find prognostic indications or not, however, we may be able to find 
indications, through an analysis of the differences, as to what the 
criterions do measure and whether they have any validity. 


We have several criterions by which we may select the best and 
poorest teachers. Perhaps the criterion least open to objection is 
the opinion of the local supervisor (whether superintendent, principal 
or grade supervisor) as to whether the teacher is above average, 
average or below average. At least it is this sort of opinion which 
is the determining factor in regard to employment and promotion 
and is commonly accepted as valid. We have such a “ general 
rating ” for 105 of the group which was visited and rated. Of these, 


TABLE 20 


Percentage of “above average,” “average” and “ below average” teachers 
having high, medium and low average standings on entrance tests 


GENERAL RATING 


AVERAGE PERCENTILE RANK ON FIVE 
ENTRANCE TESTS 


Above Below 

Average Average Average 
Inbhighest 30"perscentaees, es et ee 16.0 oot PIE 
In middie"40 pertcenti see. 58.0 56.5 2242 
In lowest#30?perscentass aeeeee mato | 26.0 30.4 Shes 
Number ol Cassese dice aie ete eee | 50 | 46 | 9 
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Percentage of “above average,” “average” and “below average” teachers 
having high, medium and low average standings in sixth semester 
marks and practice teaching 


SIXTH SEMESTER . 
OW chien RACTICE TEACHING 
NORMAL 
SCHOOL General Rating General Rating 
saa Above | Bel Ab Bel 
ove | elow ove elow 
Average | Average | Average || Average | Average Average 
| | 
Ge Seer ees 12.0 ae Oe 10.0 1532 ee 
emt Cr. 5. 60.0 65.3 66.6 78.0 69.5 100.0 
(ISD ae oe nn a Hee 6.5 sh es 4.4 by tothe 
| | 
Omit ames c.<'s 28.0 | 26.1 Ie gS 12.0 10.9 aos 
| 
Number of cases 50 46 | 9 50 : 46 | 9 
| 
ABLES ZS 
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Percentage of “above average,” “average” and “ below average” teachers 
having high, medium and low composite ratings 


GENERAL RATING 
PERCENTILE RANK ON 


COMPOSITE RATING Annus ath rely Helo 

Average 8 Average 
Prmurenestsou per Cent: os ein Sines &: 45.3 11.9 San 
Pcemiadie: 40 per cent.) ae: 52.4 45. Aiea) 
Bees teOUs Per CENbs «02 5s subs erties | 2.4 42.9 100.0 
MMTIDEEE OF CASES 6 sors « 5. 4 Ae Fa ee | 42 | 42 8 


‘ 


50 were rated “above average,’ 46 “average,’ and 9 “below 
average.” It is evident that “below average” was. interpreted as 
definitely unsatisfactory. We have used this general rating, first 
for a brief comparison with entrance tests and normal school marks, 
and then as a check on the composite criterion. Tables 20 and 21 
show how this rating is related to the entrance tests and to normal 
school work, and table 22 shows its relation to the composite criterion. 
Neither work in normal school nor the entrance tests show much 
relation to this general rating. The only marks below C in either 
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content courses or practice teaching were given to persons later rated 
as “average” teachers. A fair percentage of A’s in practice teach- 
ing were given to those who were rated as “average.” None of the 
very small number of “below average’ teachers received normal 
school marks below C. Some of the “above average” teachers had 
an average rank on entrance tests in the lowest 30 per cent and some 
of the “ below average ” teachers were in the highest 30 per cent. 

Table 22 shows that all those rated as “ below average”’ were in 
the lowest 30 per cent on the composite rating ; those rated “‘ average ”’ 
were not very likely to be among the highest 30 per cent; and those 
rated “above average’ were not very likely to be among the lowest 
30 per cent. It would seem that those rated “ above average” and 
also in the highest 30 per cent on the composite rating might reason- 
ably be regarded as the best teachers and that those “ below average ” 
and in the lowest 30 per cent on the composite rating might be 
regarded as the poorest. 

Our first selection of teachers will then concern the 19 individuals 
whom we may call the “ best” and the eight individuals whom we may 
call the “poorest’”’ teachers. What differences are there between 
these two groups? 

Differences between “ best” and “ poorest” teachers. Tables 
23 to 28 show the differences we have chosen for analysis for these 
two groups. From scrutiny of table 23 we may say that the “ best” 
and “‘ poorest” teachers are not distinguished adequately, if at all, by 
any of the entrance measures. It is perhaps worth while to point 
out that a large majority of the “ poorest’ teachers were above the 
median in high school marks, more than half of them were above the 
seventieth percentile and none were below the thirtieth percentile. 
The only test in which we find none of the “ poorest ” teachers above 
the seventieth percentile is the Whipple Reading Test. There is no 
test in which some of those in the lowest 30 per cent were not later 
found among the best teachers. Thus, even when we have a criterion 
which is as valid as we can make it, we do not find that the entrance 
tests. discriminate between even the “best” and the “ poorest ” 
teachers. 

From table 24 we may discover the relations between the “ best ” 
and “ poorest ”’ teachers and the work in normal school. There is not 
much difference between the two groups in the ratings in the objective 
achievement test, in the marks in content courses and professional 
courses, nor in practice teaching. Possibly there is a tendency for 


those who will become the “ poorest’ teachers to receive low marks 
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TABLE 25 


Percentage of “best”! and of “ poorest’! teachers receiving high and low 
ratings on different rating scales 


ALMY-SORENSON TORGERSON TEN-POINT RATING 
PERCENTILE 
STANDING 
Best Poorest Best Poorest Best Poorest 
Above 50th ..... 89.5 Lees 89.5 ar! 84.2 oe 
Below 50th ..... 10.5 100.0 10.5 100.0 15.8 100.0 
Above 70th ..... 63-5 ae 42.1 ay, 84.2 aa 
Below 30th ..... ae 100.0 10.5 50.0 100.0 
Number of casés 19 8 19 | 8 | 19 | 5 


1 Explanation of method of selection in text. 


TABLE 26 


Percentage of “best”! and of “poorest”! teachers possessing necessary 
personal qualifications, according to supervisors 


| BEST POOREST 


Has necessary personal qualifications............... 94.7 1225 
Has not necessary personal qualifications........... ore 50.0 
Prec Oly eat a CoisDt fils. i. cath vss ,epuide Dace se ont DCO 1 aa 
RT MORTLCASES: 20k tis. Takk e l siete es ee aes ee | 19 | 8 


1 Explanation of method of selection in text. 


“<UABGEE CA 


Percentage distribution of age and sex of “best”! and “ poorest’! teachers 


AGE AT NORMAL 
SEX BEST POOREST SCHOOL BEST POOREST 
ENTRANCE 
16 25.0 ealz 
rete fe esis 89.5 100.0 ivf 25.0 ee 
WE Se ee 10.5a : 18 25.0 50.0 
19 Saal @ Sean 
Number of cases... 19 8 | Number of cases 16 | 8 


1 Explanation of method of selection in text. 
a This is 28.6 per cent of the total number of males rated. Seven of the 112 teachers 
rated were males. One was rated below average, but had no composite rating. 
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in professional courses, but the “ best’”’ teachers also receive more 
low marks than high in professional courses. 


Table 25 shows the percentage of the “ best’ and of the “ poorest ” 
teachers rated high and low on the separate rating scales. The Almy- 
Sorenson and the Ten-Point Rating approximate more closely than 
the Torgerson the criterion of best and poorest. This suggests that 
the technic of teaching is less important than personality factors in 
determining what is commonly meant by very good or poor teachers. 
Furthermore, the correspondence, with all three scales, is closer for 
the “* poorest ’’ teachers than for the “ best,’ which suggests that there 
may be more agreement as to what constitutes very poor teaching 
than very good. Possibly, however, it only means more caution in 
expressing one’s opinion when it is adverse. 


A little further light is thrown on the question of personality from 
other data obtained from the supervisors for Pre-Service and In- 
Service Training of Teachers which involved these same teachers. 
The supervisor was asked to indicate, on a questionnaire blank deal- 
ing primarily with teachers’ difficulties, whether or not the teacher 
possessed the personal qualifications that would enable her to become 
a good teacher. Table 26 indicates that the best teachers were almost 
invariably judged to possess them, while only one out of the eight 
poorest teachers was so judged. 


The questionnaires referred to in the last paragraph furnished 
other data, many of which have been analyzed for a larger group 
which will be discussed presently, and some of which we have also 
presented for the group under immediate consideration. Table 27 
shows the age and sex distribution of the “best” and “ poorest ” 
teachers. There are too few males in the group to make the sex 
distribution of much consequence, but it is interesting to note that in 
the age distribution, which ranged from 16 to 19, a much larger per 
cent of the “ poorest’’ teachers than of the “best” were 18 or 19 
years old when they entered normal school. This would suggest that 
intelligence has some influence in determining good teaching, since 
younger high school graduates tend to be more intelligent than older 
ones, yet we have been unable to find any very clear-cut evidence 
that intelligence is of much significance, at least at the levels at which 
it is found in teacher-training institutions. 


In table 28, however, we come upon some evidence that may afford 
constructive suggestions. The questionnaire sent to the supervisors 
had a list of 29 difficulties most often met by beginning teachers, 
from which the supervisors were asked to check those that applied. 
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The difficulties were later grouped into those relating to discipline, 
organization of work, routine matters such as record-keeping, per- 
sonal relations, and the understanding of children. We then deter- 
mined the number of difficulties of each type checked for each teacher 
and its relation to the total number of that type. Table 28 shows 
the percentage of the “best” and of.the |poorest” teachersswho 
were reported to have a large proportion of each type of difficulty 
(60 per cent or more of the type), a small proportion, or none. We 
find that more of the ~ best~” teacherssthangot they= poorestys ace 
reported to have no difficulties of each type, and similarly more of 
the “ poorest’ teachers have a large proportion of difficulties of each 
type. Especially do difficulties of discipline, of personal relations, 
and of understanding children differentiate between them. Here then 
is some evidence of what our criterions are measuring. 

The number of cases dealt with in this group of “best” and 
‘poorest’ teachers was so small that we felt we should like to check 
these findings for a larger group. We therefore turned to the Ten- 
Point Rating Scale in order to have a wider selection of teachers 
from which to select good and poor. 

Differences between “good” and “poor” teachers. We 
selected from the percentile distribution of the Ten-Point Ratings, as 
nearly as we could, the highest and lowest 30 per cent. Unfortu- 
nately, we could not do this exactly, as the distribution was skewed ; 
and the better group includes, as before, more teachers than the 
.poorer group. The “good” teachers include approximately the 
highest 30 per cent, while the “ poor” teachers comprise only 20 per 
cent at the low extreme. 

Table 29 shows the per cent of “ good” and of “ poor” teachers 
whom the supervisors believed to possess or not to possess the 
necessary personal qualifications. The difference is by no means so 


TABLE 29 
Percentage of “good” and “poor” teachers possessing necessary personal 

qualifications 

GOOD POOR 
her. | 

Has necessary personal qualificatians.;;es. eee 100.0 79.3 
Has not necessary personal qualifications. ..4.. 20... SS 10.9 
No: replycor doubtinlieine ey. Ses. sees. ae ee eee 9.9 
Ntimbertofecaséen yn) cP ie ino tk ee pee 154 | 101 
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clear cut as for the smaller group of “ best’ and “ poorest ”’ teachers 
(see table 26), but neither is the distinction between “ good” and 
‘poor ’’ so well established as that between “ best” and “ poorest.” 


Table 30 may be considered with table 28 to compare types of 
difficulty reported. The same tendencies which were found for the 
small group are shown by the larger group, although again with 
rather less sharp distinctions. Difficulties of personal relations, for 
the larger group, do not indicate so marked a contrast as for the 
smaller group, but difficulties of discipline and of understanding 
children show a decided contrast in the large as well as in the small 
group. | 

Furthermore, we may discover whether “good” and “ poor” 
teachers are distinguished by the difference in the improvement they 
make during their first year of teaching. If so, this will furnish a 
further check on the validity of the classification. Table 31 shows 
how the “ good” and “ poor” teachers differ in respect to showing 
improvement and marked improvement. We find a larger percentage 
of “good” teachers than of “poor” for whom no reply is made, 
which indicates in most cases that no difficulties were mentioned by 
the supervisor and therefore improvement could not be measured. 
Owing to this fact, the “poor” teachers make some improvement 
oftener than do the “ good ” teachers, but when marked improvement 
is considered, the opposite is the case. Nearly half of the “ poor ’”’ 
teachers make no marked improvement, while only 13 per cent of the 
“good” teachers are in this category. These findings are consistent 
with what we should expect of “good” and “poor” teachers and 
tend thus to indicate that the rating has some validity. 

Another item on which we have information from the supervisors 
is One concerning general causes of weakness in these teachers. The 
comparison of “ good” and “ poor” teachers on this item is made in 
table 32. Quite clearly, supervisors tend to find most of the weak- 
nesses of “good” teachers to be lack of experience, while those of 
“ poor ” teachers are scattered over a wider range of causes, including 
notably lack of understanding of children, lack of a good professional 
attitude, and traits that prevent good discipline. 

Another item in which we have found significant differences 
between “good” and “poor” teachers is in the grade taught or 
teaching position (table 33). Fewer of the “poor” teachers are 
found in kindergarten and primary positions and many more in 
rural schools (“all grades”). The interpretation of this may not 
be quite so obvious as it seems. At first thought, it appears probable 
that kindergarten and primary teachers may be better selected as to 
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aptitude for the job during their training period, and that of the 
others, the poorest candidates at graduation are least likely to be 
selected for city or village jobs and drift into the less desirable one- 


TABLE 32 


Percentages of total number of weaknesses mentioned by supervisors for 
“good ” and for “ poor ”’ teachers which are ascribed to certain causes 


GOOD | POOR 


CAUSE OF WEAKNESS 
Peat OO R DOTICTICS : 5). :duies ssa BSW RSR REO ras 67.3 Gae 
ipatediace: general. education... :..:... 02 s<se> ss exe ce 0.9 4.9 
Lack of understanding of children................. Aas 12.0 
Lack of personal contacts outside. .....<...s.0+.s 526 9.4 
Paice ats co0d protessional | attitude... 0s asculesnwn. if. SG) 
Assignment to work not prepared for.............. 8.4 8.2 
pipaceduites teacher training s..%.5k2 issued Oe ents e 2.8 SAG 
Packvarerorceiulness, initiative. .. «Jes +s oe sien waen « im ote 
inadequacies" of persotiality |. 5.02.20... 7 OA Se 20 
MPs aCe mn Eile: CLISCI LINAC < Bh arue 9%, on dyer S¥eaL leer ppeebine & Hae Pine 
Re ARES Eel a so 6 ccc no's qa 6 ve OM eee rea te.. 1201 15.4 
Total number of weaknesses mentioned............ 107 267 
Per cent of teachers for whom some cause given.... 55.2 92.1 
TABLE 33 
Percentage of “good” and of “poor” teachers in various teaching 

positions : 
TEACHING POSITION GOOD | POOR 

| | 
aprrarememeecr Cetin 4) EMI. YalSS Gila la'a Gch eee odo a eee Son Oe 11.8 CEG 
ee ROE AN) ors teh Tia aae va « 42 dys a eel ata ee vob ale aha eee ine 20.5 
Prerinediate (4-6) ain be we ork tke aed dae Pet Fader’ 22.6 24.4 
OE ILE 85 2h aay # sven cso Oe eee a A 529 12.8 
WE TA Aca gain ¢ «i cdi ee ene ete ae Sees 6.9 | 24.4 
PREMIER ERLONCIICES 5. i.'s 04 « bjaiew deans ae trae Sees ¢ 11.8 bigS 
PRUEEIYICKAIS a ccs sc ee ok Gok nae etn eae Cer ee aad 2.9 3.8 

etmretet CR CASES NY, « s\.-0r ds pee Ak uote Ak ba a | 102 
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room schools. While this is probably part of the explanation, there 
may be other factors, such as the lack of help from supervisors in 
one-room schools, the lack of necessary equipment, the greater diffi- 
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culty of teaching a wide range of grades, especially without experi- 
ence, the lack of stimulation and opportunity for observation of other 
teachers in the rural community and so forth, all of which might tend 
to induce a “ poor’ rating of a teacher in a rural school, even though 
the same teacher might not be rated “ poor”’ in a larger system. 


The teachers themselves throw a little light on their difficulties by 
the reasons they give for them. Table 34 shows how frequently the 
“good” and “ poor” teachers themselves attributed their difficulties 
to deficiencies in normal school training, lack of experience and other 
causes. This table is derived from data furnished by the graduates 
for the other study which has been referred to. The differences 
between “ good” and “ poor”’ teachers are evident in the frequency 
with which they mention inadequacies of practice teaching, especially 
the inapplicability of practice teaching to actual conditions. Both 
groups think lack of experience the most important reason for their 
difficulties, but “ good” teachers place second the lack of instruction 
in normal school, while “ poor” teachers mention second that their 
practice teaching was inapplicable to actual conditions. If both 
groups receive the same kind of practice, it is possible that “ better ” 


‘ 


teachers are able to make the necessary “transfer” while “ poor ”’ 
‘poor ”’ 
teachers were found in rural positions, it is possible that their practice 
teaching was in fact inadequate to enable them to be as successful as 


they could have been under other conditions. 


‘ 


teachers can not. On the other hand, since more of the 


TABLE 34 


Ratio between number of times various reasons for difficulties are men- 
tioned and number of “good” and “poor” teachers 


GOOD POOR 
REASONS GIVEN BY TEACHERS FOR DIFFICULTIES : : 
ES ere Ratio to Ratio to 
number of | number of 
teachers teachers 

Lack.ofsinstruction tin normal school: eee .567 | .494 
Instruction tiotepracticalsenouch;ce = «ee eee 411 .465 
Too-thittle spracticet reaching, aan ai csnd Ale ees .078 .178 
Practice teaching inapplicable to actual conditions. . .078 1535 
Lack of? experiences. soe es aes ee oe ee .700 aie 
Miscelfanéous 525) pas sue ice om ern pee eee .456 | .465 
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Number of teachers mentioning reasons............ | 90 
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CONGEUSIONS 


Low correlations between a criterion and tests designed to predict 
success may, as has already been stated, indicate either that the 
criterion is not good or that the tests do not measure the traits that 
determine success. We should have to conclude from the data at 
hand that while our criterions are by no means perfect, they 
apparently measure teaching success better than the entrance tests 
predict it. Not only in the entrance tests but in all the normal school 
marks, including practice teaching, we seem to be missing something 
that is an essential element of successful teaching. There are some 
indications that this something is closely related to those traits of 
personality or mental make-up that create what we may designate 
as rapport with children (meaning by this term a composite of 
sympathy, understanding, insight, ability to gain confidence and thus 
to control and guide children and hence to avoid situations requiring 
“ discipline”), and that it is much less closely connected with the far 
more easily measurable traits of scholastic aptitude or achievement. 

Why the best teachers have it and the poorest teachers lack it 
we do not know. Whether it is something innately possessed by some 
students and not by others, or whether it is a by-product of teacher 
training which is absorbed by some students and not by others we 
do not know. We can not even be sure to what extent it may depend 
on chance conditions of the teaching situation. That success, or at 
least failure, is judged to a considerable degree by ability to 
discipline seems clear. How much this ability may depend upon 
accidental factors of the first few meetings of the teacher with her 
class, especially in rural situations where no external help is available 
to bolster up the new teacher while she is finding herself, is a problem 
that would bear investigation. 

It seems probable that teaching success, under differing teaching 
conditions, may depend upon a variable number of factors which 
may be combined in different ways and still yield success. If this is 
the case, prognosis of the degree of success would be impossible 
without a knowledge of the situational elements which would also be 
determining factors. This point may be made clearer by a symbolic 
representation. Suppose A and B are the intellectual traits found 
necessary for teaching success and C and D the personality traits, 
each of which may be measured and has a maximum value of 10. 
Suppose R, S, and T are important elements of the teaching situation 
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which may wary from’ R, to\R,) 5, 10) o,,,andy Up toe bee ess 
suppose that 1OA + 10B + 10C + 10D + R, + S, + T, = 100, 
that is, complete success. 

10A + 10B + 10C + 10D + R, + S, + T, might yield success 
only equal to 50, while 

5A + 5B+ 56+ 5D+ R, + S, + T; might yield success 
equal to 75. 

If we expand the four traits and the three situational elements to 
the probable number of elements actually involved, the possibility 
of the permutations is rather staggering. It suggests, however, that 
we shall make progress faster if we try to measure success in terms 
of the teaching situation as well as the qualities of the teacher. 

Perhaps the problem of measuring teaching success may be likened 
to the problem of measuring the success of the driver of a Cadillac 
and a tractor. This measurement would have to be made by basing 
it upon the performance of the tractor and the Cadillac in different 
situations, with different goals and therefore with different criterions 
of successful performance. We should have to know: (1) what 
could be expected of each machine; (2) what the aim of any 
particular performance was; (3) when the aim was accomplished ; 
(4) whether the driver used the machine only for purposes for 
which it was adapted; (5) how well the machine stood up under his 
care. 

If we carry out the simile, we should measure a teacher’s success 
in terms of: (1) the abilities of the children and the accomplish- 
ments possible or reasonable to expect of them; (2) the explicit 
objective of each unit of teaching; (3) measurement of the accom- 
plishment; (4) the extent to which the teaching met the varying 
needs, both immediate and remote, of different children; (5) how 
well the stresses and strains incidental to the child’s school activities 
were anticipated and prevented, or recognized and remedied. 


This is of course an oversimplified statement, since the teacher is 
dealing with organisms, not machines, and is driving from 20 to 40. 
Rolls Royces, Cadillacs, Fords and tractors all at once instead of one 
at a time. Nevertheless, it is evident that our school organization 
does not yet generally permit a teacher to reach all these objectives. 
Perhaps, therefore, before we solve the problem of measuring teach- 
ing success, we shall have to have a better appraisal of the school 
organization and of the situation into which a teacher is put. In the 
meantime, probably the most we can do is to continue our effort to 
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find the things that cause teachers to fail. When these prove to be 
characteristics of the teacher not easily modifiable by training, we 
can probably find ways to measure these characteristics and eliminate 
such persons from training. When they prove to be due to factors 
in the teaching situation, we should blame neither the teacher nor the 
training, but seek to modify the conditions of the school organization 
that defeat the purposes of education. 
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Bulletins and Pamphlets Prepared by the Educational Research Division 


BULLETIN 

NUMBER 

798 one W. W. Silent Reading in New York Rural Schools. 1924. 

cents 

806 Morrison, J. C., Cornell, W. B. & Coxe, W. W. Survey of the Need 
for Special Schools and Classes in Westchester ‘County, New York. 
1924. 5 cents 

839 Coxe, W. W. & Cornell, E. L. A Study of Pupil Achievement and 
Special Class Needs in Westbury, L. I. 1926. 20 cents 

846 Orleans, J. S. & Richards, E. B. English in the Rural and Village 
Schools of New York State. 1926. 10 cents 

865 Orleans, J. S. & Seymour, F. E. Arithmetic in the Rural and Village 
Schools of New York State. 1926. 10 cents 

875 ee E. L. Mental Hygiene: Its Place in the Classroom. 1927. 

cents 

878 Richards, E. B. & Cornell, E. L. Suggestions for Teaching English. 
1927. 10 cents 

892 Orleans, J. S. & Thompson, H. G. Survey of Achievement in First 
Half Year Latin in New York State. 1927. 15 cents 

893 Orleans, J.S. Manual on the Local Construction and Uses of Objec- 
tive Tests. 1928. 10 cents 

897 Orleans, J.S. & Thompson, H. G. Survey of Achievement in Second 
Half of First Year Latin in New York State. 1928. 10 cents 

902 Orleans, J. S. Manual of Instruction in Objective Tests for Use at 
Teachers’ Conferences. 1928. 10 cents 

906 Orleans, J. S. An Experiment in the Local Construction and Uses 
of Objective Tests in Several School Systems of New York State. 
1927. 15 cents 

922 Orleans, J. S. & Baer, J. A. Handwriting in Rural and Village 
Schools of New York State. 1929. 20 cents 

926 Coxe, W. W. Study of the Elementary School Principal in New 
York State. 1929. 10 cents 

927 Coxe, W. W. Study of the Secondary School Principal in New York 
State. 1929. 10 cents 

941 Cowen, P. A. College Tuition Fees. 1930. 15 cents 

944 Cowen, P. A. & Matthews, E. R. Special Class Curriculum Study. 
1930. 25 cents 

948 Cornell, E. L. A Beginning Reading Vocabulary for Foreign-Born 
Adults. 1930. 15 cents 

961 Soper, W. W. & Coxe, W. W. Trends in Secondary Education. 
1930. 20 cents 

962 Soper, W. W. & Baer, J. A. A Study of the Clerical Duties of Dis- 
trict Superintendents of New York State. 1931. 20 cents 

964 Coxe, W. W. & Soper, W. W. Study of the High School Teacher 
in New York State. 1931. 15 cents 

969 Coxe, W. W. & Cowen, P. A. Educational Needs of Pupils in Small 
High Schools. 1931. 20 cents 

975 Coxe, W. W. Study of the Elementary School Teacher in New York 
State. 1931. 5 cents 

981 Cornell, E. L. The Effect of Trait Differences in Ability Grouping. 


1931. 5 cents 
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BULLETIN 
NUMBER 


986 Organization of Special Classes for Subnormal Children. 1932. 
Revision of Bulletins 802, 819 and 940. 25 cents 


990 Soper, W. W. The Use of the Elementary School Auditorium. 
1932. 10 cents 


1001 Coxe, W. W. Levels and Ranges of Ability in New York State 
High Schools. 1932. 5 cents 


1007 Cowen, P. A. College Entrance Inquiry. 1932. 40 cents 


1019 Soper, W. W. Development of State Support of Education in New 
wore otate...1953. .25: cents 


1025 Coxe, W. W. Directed Study. 1933. 10 cents 


1029 Soper, W. W. & Hollister, F. J. The Postgraduate Problem in New 
York State High Schools. 1934. 10 cents 


1033 Coxe, W. W. & Cornell, E. L. The Prognosis of Teaching Ability of 
Students in New York State Normal Schools. 1934. 25 cents 


Srp aaa of Objective Tests in the Vocational Subjects. 1933. 
cents 


Bibliography of Research Studies in Education Pertaining to New 
York State. 1932. 10 cents 


Needed Educational Research in New York State and Research 
Studies in Progress, 1931-32. Prepared under the direction of 
the Committee on Cooperation in Educational Research. 1932. 
10 cents 


Needed Educational Research in New York State. Prepared under 
the direction of the Committee on Cooperation in Educational 
Research. 1933. 10 cents 


Publications of the State Education Department are free to schools 
and libraries in New York State. Others may purchase limited quantities 
at the cost of publication listed above. 


The above bulletins and pamphlets should be ordered from and checks 
made payable to the New York State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 
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